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Vouvume III. 


prise Tale. 


A NEW ENGLAND SKETCH, 





BY MI88 HARRIET EB. BEECHER. 





[cOoNCcCLUDED.] 

Once fairly forced into the premises, James thought fit to 
forget his long walk and excess of business, especially as 
about that moment Aunt Sally and Miss Grace returned 
from an afternoon call. You may be sure that the last thing 
these respectable ladies looked for, was to find Uncle Tim 
and Master James, tete-a-tete, over a pitcher of cider, and 
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James turned a little away, and looked at the bright||/now, I hope Aunt Sally won’t go to praising me ; 


evening sky, which was glowing like a calm golden sea; 


and over it was the silver moon, with one little star to hold| 
_||the.candle for her. 


He took some bright drops off from a 
bush near by, and watched to see them shine as they fell, 
while Grace stood very quietly waiting for him to speak 
again. 

“Grace,”’ said he, “I am going to college this fall.” 

«So you told me yesterday,” said Grace, drily. 

James stooped down over Grace’s geranium, and began 
to busy himself with pulling off the dead leaves, remarking 
in the meanwhile, 

“ And if I do get him to like me, Grace, will you like me 


when as they entered, our hero looked up with something of||too?” 


a mischievous air, Miss Grace in particular, was so puzzled 
that it took her at least-a quarter of an hour to untie her 
bonnet strings. But James stayed and acted the agreeable 
to perfection. First he must needs go down into the garden 
to look at Uncle Tim’s wonderful cabbages, and then he 
promenaded all around the corn patch, stopping every few 
minutes and looking up with an appearance of great gratifi- 
cation, and as if he never saw such corn in his life; and 
then he examined Uncle Tim’s favorite apple tree with an 
expression of wonderful interest. 

“J never!” he broke forth, having stationed himself 
against the fence opposite to it. 

‘‘ What kind of a tree is that, Uncle Tim?” 

“ It’s a bell flower, or somethin’ another,” said Uncle Tim, 
somewhat mollified. 

“« Why — where did you get it? I never saw such apples!” 
said our hero, with his eyes still fixed on the tree. 

Uncle Tim pulled up a stalk or two of weeds and threw 
them over the fence, just to show that he did not care any 
thing about the matter, and then came up and stood by 
James. 

‘« Aint nothin’ so remarkable as I know on,”’ said he. 

Just then, Grace came to say that supper was ready. 
Once seated at table, it was astonishing to see the perfect 
and smiling assurance with which our hero continued his 
addresses to Uncle Tim. It sometimes goes a great way to- 
ward making people like us, to take it for granted that they 
do already, aud upon this principle James proceeded. He 
talked, laughed, told stories, and joked with the most fearless 
assurance ; occasionally sending his words by looking Uncle 
Tim in the face with a countenance so full of good will as 
would have melted any snowdrift of prejudices in the world. 


gift of feeling a real interest for any body, in five minutes ; 
so that if he began to please in jest he generally ended in 
earnest. With all the simplicity of his own mind, he had a 
natural tact for seeing into others, and watched their mo- 
tives with the same delight with which a child gazes at the 
wheels and springs of a watch, to “see what it will do.”’ 

The rough exterior and latent kindness of Uncle Tim, was 
quite a spirit stirring study; and when tea was over, as he 
and Grace happened to be standing together in the front door, 
he broke forth, 

“JT do really like your father, Grace!” 

* Do you, really?” said Grace. 

“Yes, Ido. He has something in him, and | like him all 
the better for having to fish it out.” 

“Weil, L hope you will make him like you,” said Grace, un- 
conscivusly, and then she stopped and looked a little abashed. 

James was too well bred to see this, or look as if Grace 
meant really more than she said —a kind of breeding not 


or 


jyou work it: 





“T like you now, very well,” said Grace. 

“Come, Grace, you know what I mean,” 
looking steadfastly at the top of the apple tree. 

“Well —lI wish then you would understand what I mean, 
without my saying any more about it,” said Grace. 

“Qh! to be sure I will,” said our hero, looking up with a 
very intelligent air; and as Aunt Sally would say, the mat- 
ter was Settled with no more words about it. 

Now shall we narrate how our hero, as he saw Uncle Tim 
approaching the door, had the impudence to take out his 
flute, and put the parts together, screwing it rownd and fixing 
it with great composure ? 

“Uncle Tim,” said he, looking up, “ this is the best flute| 
most that ever I saw.” 

“T hate them tooting critters,” said Uncle Tim, snapt 
pishly. 

“J declare |. ] wonder how you can!” said James, “ for I 
do think they exceed —” 

So saying, he put the flute into his mouth, and ran up and} 
down a long flourish. 

“There! what do you think of that?” said he, looki 
Uncle Tim’s face with much delight. 

Uncle Tim turned and marched into the house, but soon 
faced to the right about and came out again. 

James was fingering “‘ Yankee Doodle,” —that appropri- 
ate national air for the descendants of the Puritans. 

Uncle Tim’s patriotism began to bestir itself; and now if 
it had been any thing, as he said, but “that ’are flute,’’ — 
as it was, he looked more than once at his fingers. 

“ How under the sun could you learn todo that?” said he. 

“Oh, it’s easy enough,” said James, proceeding with! 


said James, 


ng in| 





for just so 
sure as she does, I shall have it all to do over again.” 

James was right in his apprehension: Uncle Tim could 
be privately converted, but not brought to open confession ; 
and when, the next morning, Aunt Sally remarked in the 
kindness of her heart — 

“ Well, I always knew you would come to like James,” — 

Uncle Tim only responded, 

“ Who said I did like him ?” 

“ But you seemed to like him, last night.” 

“ Why, I couldn’t turn him out o’ doors, could I? I don’t 
think nothing of him but what I always did.” 

But it was to be remarked, that Uncle Tim contented 
himself at this time, with the mere general avowal, without 
running into particulars, as was formerly his wont. It 
was evident that the ice had begun to melt, but it might 
have been a long time in dissolving, had not collateral inci- 
dents assisted. 

It so happened that about this time George Griswold, the 
only son before referred to, returned to his native village, 
after having completed his theological studies at a neighbor. 
ing institution. It is interesting to mark the gradual devel- 
opement of mind and heart, from the time that the white- 
headed, bashful boy, quits the country village for college, to 
the period when he returns, a formed and perfect man, to 
notice how gradually the rust of early prejudices begins to 
leave him— how his opinions, like his handwriting, pass 
from the cramped and limited forms of a country school, into 
that confirmed and characteristic style which is to mark the 
man for life. In George, this change was remarkably stri- 
king. He was endowed by nature with uncommon acute- 
ness of feeling, and fondness for reflection: —qualities as 
likely as amy, to render a child backward and uninteresting 
in early life. 
| When he left Newbury for college, he was a taciturn and 
japparently phlegmatic boy, only evincing sensibility by 
blushing, and looking payticularly stupefied, whenever any 
body spoke to him. Vacation after vacation passed, and he 
returned more and more an altered being ; and he who once 
shrunk from the eye of the deacon, and was ready to die if 
he met the minister, now moved about among the dignita- 


\|ries of the place, with all the composure of a superior being. 


It was only to be regretted, that while the mind improved, 
the physical energies declined, and that every visit to his 
home found him paler, thinner, and less prepared in body 


another tune, and having played it through, he stopped a|jfor the sacred profession to which he had devoted himself. 

Jamesalso had one natural accomplishment, more courtier-|/ moment to examine the joints of his flute ; and in the mean-)| But now he was returned, a minister —a real minister, with 
like than all the diplomacy in Europe; and that was, the|/time, addressed Uncle Tim — “You can’t think how grand||a right to stand in the pulpit and preach; and what a joy 
this is for pitching the tunes, —I always pitch the tunes Sun-|/and glory to Aunt Sally —and to Uncle Tim, if he was not 


day with it.” - 

“Yes; but I don’t think it’s a right and fit instrament for 
the Lord’s house,” said Uncle Tim. 

“ Why not? —it’s only a kind of a long pitch-pipe, you| 
see,” said James ; ‘and Seeing the.old one is broken, and this 
will answer, I don’t see why it isn’t better than nothing.” 

«“ Why, yes, it may be better than nothin’,” said Uncle 
Tim: “but as I always tell Grace and my wife, it isn’t the 
right kind of instrument after all; it ’aint solemn.” 

“Qh, soleinn!” said James, “that’s according to how 
see here now.” 

So saying, he struck up “Old Hundred,’’ and proceeded 
through it with great perseverance. 

“‘ There now,” said he. 

“ Weil, well — I don’t know but it is,” said Uncle Tim ; 
“but as I said at first, I don’t like the looks of it in a meetin’.” 

“ But yet you really think it’s better than nothin’,” said 


always attendant on more fashionable polish—so he only || James, “ for you see, [ couldn’t pitch my tunes without it.” 


answered, 


“May be ’tis,” said Uncle Tim; “ but that aint sayin’ 


“J thiok I shall, Grace! tho’ I doubt whether I can get|}much.” 


him to own it.” 


This, however, was enough for master James, who soon 


* He’s the kindest man that ever was,” said Grace; “and |/afier departed, with his flute in his pocket, and Grace's last 


he always acts as if he was ashamed of it.” 





words in his heart ; soliloquizing as he shut the gate, “There:/chastened emotion, breathed over his audience like music, 


ashamed to own it. 

The first Sunday after he came, it was known far and 
near, that George Griswold was to preach; and never was a 
more ready and expectant audience. 

As the time for reading the first psalm approached, you 
might see the white-headed men turning their faces atten- 
tively towards the pulpit; the anxious and expectant old 
women, with their little black bonnets bent forward to see 
him rise. There were the children looking, because every 
one else looked; there was Uncle Tim, in the front pew, his 
face considerably adjusted ; there was Aunt Sally, seeming 
as pleased as a mother could seem, and Miss Grace lifling 
her sweet face to her brother, like a flower to the sun; there 
was our friend James in the front gallery, his joyous coun- 
tenance a little touched with sobriety and expectation ; —in 
short a more embarrassingly attentive audience, never greet- 
ed the first effort of a young minister. Under these circum- 
stances, there was something in the fervent self-forgetfulness 
which characterized the first efforts of the morning —some- 
thing which moved every one in the house. 

The devout poetry of his prayer, rich with the enthusiasm 
of Scripture, and eloquent with the expression of strong, yet 
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hushing every one to silence, and beguiling every one to 
feeling. In the sermon there was the strong intellectual] 
nerve, the constant occurrence of argument and statement, | 
which distinguishes a New England discourse ; but it was} 
touched with life, by the intense, yet half-subdued feeling 
with which he seemed to utter it. Like.the rays of the sun, } 
it enlightened and melied at the same moment. 

The strong peculiarities of New England doctrines, in- 
volving as they do all the dark machinery of mind, all the 
mystery of its diyine relations and future progression, and 
all the tremendous uncertainties of eternal good or ill, seemed 
to have dwelt in his mind, to have burned in his thoughts, 
to have wrestled with his powers, and they gave to his man- 
ner the fervency almost of another world; while the ex- 
ceeding paleness of his countenance, a tremulousness of| 
voice that seemed to spring from bodily weakness, touched 
the strong workings of his mind with a pathetic interest, as 
if the being so early absorbed in another world, could not be 
long in this. 

When the services were over, the congregation dispersed 
with the air of people who felt rather than heard ; and all 
the criticism that followed, was similar to that of Deacon 
Hart—an upright, shrewd man, who, as he lingered a mo- 
ment at the church door, turned and gazed with unwonted 
feeling at the young preacher. 

“ He’s a blesssed cre’tur!” said he, the tears actually 
making their way tohiseyes; ‘I ha’nt been so near heaven 
thismanyaday. He’s a blessed cre’tur in the Lord — that’s 
my mind about him!” 

As for our friend James, he was at first soberer, then 
deeply moved, and at last, wholly absorbed by the discourse ; | 
and it was only when meeting was over, that he began to) 
think where he really -was. 

“ Well,” said he, “I never was so sure I had a soul be- 
fore; I'll be a different man! 1 know I will.” © 

With all his versatile activity, James had a greater depth 
of mental capacity than he himself was aware of, and he 
began to feel a sort of electric affinity for a mind that had 
touched him in a way so new, and when he saw the mild 
minister standing at the foot of the pulpit’stairs, he made di-| 
rectly towards him. ‘ 








‘fT do want to hear you talk more,” said he, with a face! ; 


full of earnestness ; “may I walk home with you?” 

“Ti’s a long and warm walk,” said the.minister, smiling. 

“Oh, I don’t care for that, if it does not trouble you,” said 
James ; and leave being gained, you, might have seen them! 
slowly passing along under the trees, James pouring forth! 
all the floods of inquiry which the sudden impulse of his} 
mind had brought out, and supplying his guide with more 
questions and preblems for solution, than he could have. 
gone through with in a month. 

‘“‘] cannot answer all your questions now,” said he, as they 
stopped at Uncle Tim’s gate. 

* Well, then, when will you?” said James, eagerly. 
me come home with you to-night?” 

The good mau smiled assent, and James departed, so full 
of new thoughts, that he passed Grace without even seeing 
her. From that time a friendship commenced between the) 
two, which was a beautiful illustration of the affinity of op- 








“ Let) 


posites. 
ning —all freshness and sunshine on one side, and all gen-) 
tleness and peace on the other. 

The young minister, worn by long-continued ill health, by 
the fervency of his own feelings, and the gravity of his own 
reasonings, found pleasure in the healthful buoyancy of a 
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Rh was like a friendship between morning and eve-| not the heart to undeceive them. 
James was now at the house every day, exhausting all his’ 





cline of the powers of life. To the best regulated mind, 


there is something bitter in the relinquishment of projects for 


which we have been long and laboriously preparing, and 


brs is something far more bitter in crossing the long-cher- 


ished expectations of friends. All this George felt. He 
could not bear to look on his mother, hanging on his words 


and following his steps with eyes of almost childish delight ;| 


on his singular father, whose whole earthly ambition was 


their old age” must be put out. When he returned from 
a successful effort, it was painful to see the old man, so evi- 
dently delighted, and so anxious to conceal his triumph, as 
he would seat himself in his chair, and begin with — 

‘‘ George, that ‘are doctrine is rather of a puzzler, but you 
seem to think you’ve got the run on’t. I should re’ly like to 
know what business you have tothink you know better than 
other folks about it ;” and though he would cavil most cour- 
ageously at all George’s explanations, yet you might perceive 
through all, that he was only uplifted, to hear how his boy 
could talk. 

If George was engaged in argument with any one else, he 
would sit by, with his head bowed down, looking out from 
under his shaggy eyebrows, with a shamefaced satisfaction, 
very unusual with him. Expressions of affection from the 
naturally gentle, are not half so touching as those which are 
forced’ out from the hard-favored and severe; and George 
was affected, even to pain, by the evident pride and. ‘regard 
of his father. ; 

4* He never said so much to any body before,” thought he; | 
“and what will he do if I die?” 

In such thoughts as these, Grace found her brother en- 
gaged one still autumn morning, as he stood leaning against 
the garden fence. 

‘What are you solemnizing here for, this bright day, 
brother George?” said she, as she bounded down the alley. 

The young nian turned and looked on her happy face with 
a sort of twilight smile. 

How happy you are, Grace!’’ said he. 


are. better.” 
“J am happy, Grace —that is, I hope I shall be.” 

«You are sick, I know you are,” said Grace; * you look 
worn’ eut! Oh, how I wish youn s heart could spring once, as 
mine does.” 

“Tam not well, dear Grace, and I fear I néver shall be,” 
said he, turning away, and fixing his eyes on the fading 
trees opposite. 

“Oh, George! dear George! don't, don’t say that, you'll 
‘break all our hearts,” said Grace, with tears in her own eyes. 
“ Yes but it’s true, sister ; 


all the same in heaven.” 

It was but a week after this, that a violent cold hastened 
the progress of debility into a confirmed malady. He sunk) 
Very fast. Aunt Sally, with the self-deceit of a fond and) 


cheerful heart, thought every day that “ he would be better ” 


and Uncle Tim resisted conviction with all the obstinate per-; 
sorweg of his character, while the sick man felt that he had’ 


energy and invention in the case of his friends, and any one 
who had seen him in his hours of recklessness and glee, || 
| could scarcely recognize him as the being whose step was so. 


haustion, and it was not long before he sensibly felt the de- 


bound up in his success, and think how soon the “ candle of 


| 


| 





“To be sure I am! and you ought to be too, because you! 


I don’t feel it on my own ac-! 
;count so much as’? —— “ However,” he added, “it will be 
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his fingers over his eyes, and the tears dropped silently on 
his pillow. 

“George! dear George!” said James, bending over him. 

“Tt’s my friends—it’s my father —my mother,”’ said he, 
faintly. 

“ Jesus Christ will watch over them,’’ said James, sooth- 
ingly. 

“Oh, yes, I know he will; for He loved his own which 
were in the world; He loved them unto the end. But—I 
am dying —and before 1 have done any good.” 

“Oh, do not say so,” said James —“ think —think what 
you have done, if only forme! God bless you for it; God 
wili bless you for it—it will follow you to heaven— it will 
bring me there. Yes,I will do as you have taught me! [ 
will give my life, my soul, my whole strength to it ; and then 
you will not have lived in vain.” 

George smiled and looked upward ; ‘his face was that of 
an angel,’ and James in his warmth continued — 

“Tt is not I alone who can say this: we all bless you; 
every one in this place blesses you ; you will be had in ever- 
lasting remembrance by some hearts here, T know.” 

“Bless God!” said George. 

“We do,” said James. “I bless him that I ever knew 
you; we all bless him, and we love you, and shall for ever.” 

The glow that kindled over the pale face of the invalid 
again faded as he said, ~ 

“ But, James, I must, I ought to tell my father and moth- 
er —I ought to, and how can I?” 

At that moment the door opened, and Uncle Tim made his 
appearance. He seemed struck with the paleness of George’s 
face ; and coming to the side of the bed, he felt his pulse, 
and laid his hand anxiously on his forehead, and clearing 
his voice several times, inquired “if he didn’t feel a little 
better.” 

“No, father,” said George; then taking his hand, he 
looked anxiously in his face, and seemed to hesitate a mo- 
ment —“‘ father,” he began, “you know that you ought to 
submit to-God.” 

There was something in his expression at this moment, 
which flashed the trath into the old man’s mind ; he dropped 

his son’s hand with an exclamation of agony, and turning 
quickly, left the room. 
|| “Bather! father!” said.Grace, trying to rouse him as he 
|| stood with his arms folded by the kitchen window. 

“Get away, child,” said he, roughly. 

“Father, mother says breakfast is ready.” 

. “Tf don’t want any breakfast,” said he, turning short 
about. “Sally, what are you fixing in that ’are little por- 
ringer!” 

“Oh, it’s only a little tea for George — twill comfort him 
up, and make him feel better, poor fellow.” 

“You won’t make him feel better—he’s gone,” said 
Uncle Tim, hoarsely. 

“Oh! dear heart! no!” said Aunt Sally. 

“ Be still a contradicting me; I won’t be contradicted by 
nobody! The short of the case is, that George is: goin’ to 
die just as we’ve got him ready to be a minister and all ; 
and I wish to pity I was in my grave myself, and 50,” == seid 
Uncle Tim, as he planged out of the door, and shut it after 
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| 


.|| him, 


It is well for man, that there is one Being who sees the 
suffering heart as it is, and not as it manifests itself through 
the repellancies of outward infirmity, and who perhaps feels 
more‘for the stern and wayward, than for those whose gen- 


| 


| careful, whose eye so watchful, whose voice and touch weret tler feelings win for them human sympathy. With all his 


youthful, unexhausted mind, while James felt himself subered | so genile, as he moved around the sick bed. But the same); | singularities there was in the heart of Uncle Tim, a depth of 


and made better by the moonlight tranquillity of his friend.| 
It is one mark of a superior mind, to understand and be in- 
fluenced by the superiority of others, and this was the case} 
with James. The ascendancy which his new friend acquired 
over him was unlimited, and did more in a month, towards 
consolidating and developing his character, than all the four 
years’ course of a college. Our religious habits are likely 
always to retaiu the impression of the tirst seal that stamped 
them, and in this case it was a peculiarly happy one. The 
calmness, the settled purpose, the mild devotion of his friend, 
formed a just alloy to the energetic and reckless buoyancy 
of James’ character, and awakened in him a set of percep- 
tions, without which the most vigorous mind must be in-| 
complete. 

The effect of the ministration of the young pastor in awa- 
king attention to the subjects of his calling in the village,| 
was marked, and of a kind which brought pleasure to his 
own heart. But like all other excitement, it tended to ex- 








quickness which makes a mind buoyant in gladness, often) 
makes it gentlest and most sympathetic in sorrow. 

It was now early morning in the sick room. George had 
been restless and feverish all night ; 


but towards day he fell), 


i 
' religious sincerity; but there are few characters where reli- 


gion does any thing more than struggle with natural defects, 
| and modify what would else be far worse. 
In this hour of trial, all the native obstinacy and pertinaci- 


into a light slumber, and James sat by his side, almost hold- ‘ty of the old man’s character rose, and while he felt the ne- 


ing his breath, lest he should waken him. It was yet dusk, 
but the sky was brightening with a solemn glow, and the; 
stars were beginning to disappear—all save the bright and/ 


'cessity of submission, it seemed impossible to submit: and 
|, thus reproaching himself, struggling in vain to repress the 
| /murmurs of nature, repulsing from him all external sympa- 


morning one, which standing alone in the east, looked ten. ‘thy, his mind was “tempest-tost, and not comforted.” 


derly through the casement, like the eye of our heavenly | 
Father, watching over us when all earthly friendships are, 
fading. 


George awoke with a placid expression of countenance, 
and fixing his eyes on the brightening sky, murmured) 


faintly, 
** The sweet immortal morning sheds 
Its blushes round the spheres.” 


A moment after, a shade passed over his face, he pressed’ 


It was on the still afternoon of the following Sabbath, he 
was sent for in haste, tothe chamber of hisson. He entered, 
| and saw thatthe hour wascome. The family were all there; 
Grace and James, side by side, bent over the dying one, and 
his mother sat afar off, with her face hid in her apron, “ that 


‘she might not see the death of the child.” The aged minis- 


ter was there, and the Bible lay open before him. The father 
|walked to the side of the’bed. He stood still, and gazed on 
‘that face now brightening with life and immortality. The 
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son lifted up his eyes, he saw his father —smiled and put}/ “Idon’t know any boy that’s livin’ on the town: what’s|| “To help you,” answered the Turk. 
out his hand. “I am glad you are come,” said he. —“ Oh,|/his name?” “But I do not want any help,’’ said Mr. Rhodes, with sur- 






































George —to the pity, don’t! don’t smile on me so! I know|| “ Why,” said the old man, yoiting his hat off from his||prise. “I have five or six men.” 

what is coming —I have tried and tried, and I can’t — I can’t|| forehead, “I believe they call him James Benton.” The Turk stared — Mr. Rhodes gave his orders —the sup- 
have it so” —and the old man sunk by the side of the bed—|} ‘James Benton! why, that’s our minister’s name.” porters were cut away, and in an instant the noble vessel 
he covered his face— his frame shook —and he sobbed audi-|} ‘Oh, wal, I believe he is the minister, come to think on’t.||tracked the waves with fire. The Sultan sprang up, clapped 
bly. The room was still as death—there was none that||/He’s a boy o’ mine, tho’. Where does he live?” his hands, and cried ‘* Mashallah !”»— wonderful! It was a 
seemed able to comfort him. At last the son repeated in aj} ‘In that white house, that you see set back from the roadj|miracle. Such a thing was never before seen in Turkey. 
sweet, but interrupted voice, these words of man’s best Friend ;|| there, with all those trees round it.” This will give some idea of how little the Tarks. know of the 


At that instant, a tall, manly-looking person appruached||reduction of manual labor. The next day, Mr. Rhodes was 
from behind. Have we not seen that face before? It is a||very busy in the ship-yard ; he had off his coat, his sleeves 
touch graver than of old, and its lines have a more thought-|| were rolled up, and his dress all besmeared with paint: a 
fal significance ; but all the vivacity of James Benton sparkles || man came to him, saying, the captain-pacha wanted him in 
in that quick smile, as his eye falls on the old man. a great hurry. He immediately stepped into a boat, and 

“T thought you could not keep away from us long,” said||was rowed off to the palace. 
he, with the prompt cheerfulness of his boyhood, and laying|} The pacha met him, saying, “ The Sultan wishes to see 
hold of both Uncle Tim’s hard hands. you.” 

They approached the gate; a bright face glanced past the | « But I have no coat on,” said Mr. Rhodes. 
window, and in a moment, Grace is at the door. ‘‘T cannot help that; his sublime highness waits,” replied 

“Father! deat father!” the pacha. 

“You'd better make believe be so glad,” said Uncle Tim,|} So poor Mr. Rhodes was ushered into the royal presence 
his eyes glistening as he spoke. . in the most uncourtly array. His first salam was accompa- 

“Come, come, father; I’m used to authority ‘n these|/nied by an apology for his dress. “I do not want your 
days,” said Grace, drawing him towards the house, “so nd||clothes, but you,” said the Sultan. From that day favors 
disrespectful speeches — and now I shall fall upon and seize||have fallen thick upon our countryman. The Sultan once 
this great coat, and away with your hat, and then you must/| proposed to make him, instead of master of the arsenal, con- 
sit down in this great chair.” structor genera] of the empire —the highest dignity he could 

“So, ho! Miss Grace,” said Uncle Tim; “you ‘are “at|| bestow upon him in his line of business. A pacha was sent 
your old tricks, ordering round as usual. Well, ¥ must, I|/to inform him.of the honor intended him. 
must ;” so down he sat. , “«T cannot-accept it,” was Mr. Rhodes’ reply. 

“ Father,” said Grace, as he was leaving mi after a few ‘‘ But the Sultan wishes to honor you.” a 
days’ stay, ‘it’s thanksgiving-day next month, end you and ‘¢ 1 know that,” continued Mr. Rhodes: “but now I am 
mother must come and stay with us.” a private fan, #nd can mind my own business without sny 

Accordingly, the following month found Aunt Sally and/|body’s minding me; and if you give me this splendid decor- 
Uncle Tim by the minister’s fire-side, delighted witnesses of ation, you only male me a mark for the ‘shafts of envy, and 
the thanksgiving presénfs which a willing people were pour- [ am no more safe.” 
ing in; and the next day, they had once mgre the pleasure|| ‘It will cost me my life to tell the Sultan you refuse this 
of aieg a son of theirs in the sacred desk, and hearing 4||/honor,” said the poor pacha, turning white. 
sermon that every body said was the best he ever preached ; ‘They consulted about and discussed the subject for three 
and it is to be remarked, by-the-by, that this was the’stand-||days : at length, as the pacha could not prevail, he ventured 
ing commentary on all James’ discourses, so that it was evi-||to tell his despotic highness what Mr. Rhodes said. The 
dent that he was “ going aneo perfection.” only reply was, “ Very well,” and the subject was dropped — 

“ There's’ a great deal that’s worth havin’ in this eré life bat not the Sultan’s more substantial fayors. Mr. Rhodes 
arter all,” said Uncle Tim, as he sat musing over the coals||showed ine some rich shawls and splendid jewels which had 
of the Bright evenjng firg of that day ; “that is, if we’d only||been sent as presents to him: and he is provided with a 
take it when the Lord lays it in our way.” a princely establishment. His luxuriant eastern halls are ever 

“ Yes,” said James, “and let us only take it as we ‘should, open to the many American travellers who visit the city : 


and'this life will be cheerfulness, and the next fulness of joy. ”| and to all he shows the kindest attentions. I examined many 
—Westeri Monthly Magazine. of his drawings and models for ship-building, and became 
|| quite interested in the science. — Southern Literary Messenger. 


The Dawkee Avroay. | 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AT CONSTANTINOPLE, } 
LAUNCH OF BIS FIRST SHIP. | the course of its history. When the young hasband and 

wife first enter upon their new relation, how little do they 
foresee of what is before them. As they take possession, 
for the first time, of their new house, and enjoy ite cheering 
aspect, its regularity and quiet, and its expression of do- 
mestic peace and joy, how little do they anticipate the trials 
and vicissitudes, the deep and yet unseen fountains of joy 
and sorrow, which lie in their future way! In a few -years 
how changed! One after another has been added in various 
ways to the company which began only with two, until, at 
length, they find themselves presiding over a numerous 


“Let not your heart be troubled: in my Father’s house are 
many mansions.” 

“Yes —but I can’t help being troubled—I suppose the 
Lord’s will must be done — but iv’! kill me.” 

“Oh, father, don’t —don’t break my heart,” said the son, 
much agitated. “I shall see you again in heaven, and you 
shall see me again; and then ‘your heart shall rejoice, and 
your joy no man taketh from you.’” 

“T never shall get to heaven, if I feel as I do now,” said 
the old man. “I cannot have it so.” 

The mild face of the sufferer was overcast. “I wish he 
saw all that J do,” said he, in a low voice; then looking to- 
wards the minister, he articulated, “ Pray for us.” 

They knelt in prayer. It was soothing, as real prayer 
always must be; and when they rose, every one seemed 
morecalm. But the sufferer was exhausted—his countenance 
changed — he looked on his friends — there was a faint whis- 
per, “ Peace I leave with you !’’—and he was in heaven. 

We need not dwell on what followed. The seed sown by 
the righteous, often blossoms over their grave; and so was 
it with this good man; the word of peace which he spake 
unto his friends while he was yet with them, came into re- 
membrance after he was gone; and though he was laid in 
the grave with many tears, yet it was with softened and sub- 
missive hearts. 

“The Lord bless him,”’ said Uncle Tim, as he and James 
were standing, last of all, over the grave. ‘TI believe my 
heart has gone to heaven with him; and I think the Lord; 
really did know what was best, after all.” 

Our friend James seemed now to become the support of 
the family, and the bereaved old man unconsciously began 
to transfer to him the affections that had been left vacant. 

“James,” said he to him, one day, ‘‘I suppose you know 
you aré about the samé to mé as a son.” - 

‘“T hope so, Uncle Tim,” said James, kindly. ; 

‘“‘ Well, well, you’ll go to college next week, and none o’y’r 
keepin’ school, to get along. I’ve got enough to bring you 
safe out — that is, if you'll be careful and stiddy.” 

James knew the heart too well, to refuse a favor with 
which the poor old man’s mind was comforting itself ; he had 
the self-command to abstain from any extraordinary expres- 
sions of gratitude, but took it kindly, as-a matter of course. 

“Dear Grace,” said he to her, the last evening before he 
left home, “I am changed ;- we are both altered, since we 
first knew one another ; and now I atyegoing to be gone a 
long time ; but I am sere — 

He cropped to arrange bis thoughts. 

“ Yes, you may be sure of all those things that you wish 
to say, and cannot,” said Grace. 

“Thank you,” said James ; then looking thoughtfully, he 
added : 

‘God help me. 1 believe I bave mind enough to be what 
I mean to; but whatever I am or have, shall be ‘given to 
God and my fellow-men ; and then, sae your brother in 
heaven will rejoice over me.” # 

“I believe he does now,” said Grace. «God bless you, 
James ; I don’t know what would have become of us, * you 
had not been here.” 

“ Yes, you will'live to be like him, and do more good,’’ she 
added, her face brightening as she spoke, till James thought 



















MARRIAGE. 
One: of the most remarkable features of this very extraor- 





Ws.spent the evening with our kind, agreeable companion, 
Mr. Rhodes. Asa specimen of our countrymen, Mr. Rhodes: 
is an interesting object to every American who visits Con-' 
stantinople, -He is a self-made man; and though now bask- 
ing in the sanshine of wealth and royal favor, retains a de- 
lightful and unaffected simplicity, which reminds us so much 
of home, that it is a pleasure to be with him. It is singular. 
how much energy of mind will accomplish. Mr. Rhodes 
was born and lived in Rhode Island until he was fourteen! 
years of age, and had only the advantage of a country edu- 
cation, under a master who had kept the same village school |circle of children, relatives, and domestics ; the father and 
for twenty-eight yeass, without adding to or changing any of the mother both involved in responsibilities, from which 
his ideas ; but his pupil had a natural taste for mathematics! they would have altogether.shrunk, had they anticipated 
and mechanics, and overcame all obstacles, He is now that them at the beginning. . In a few years this happy circle 
she really must be right. : most respectable of beings—a scientific mechanic. Mr. || must be broken in upon and scattered. Death comes in and 

ee ere ee es ge Ee Rhodes accompanied Mr. Eckford from New York to Con-|| makes one another his prey ; others gradually arrive at ma- 

It was five years after this, that James was spoken of as//stantinople, and engaged with him in the service of the Sul-| } turity and leave their father’s roof to seek other homes, and 
an eloquent and successfal minister in the town of C ,||tan. Bat Mr. Eckford had not completed one vessel when' to return no more to the ark which sheltered them at first ; 
and was settled in one.of its most influential villages. Late! he suddenly died, and the whole business devolved upon Mr. | ‘jand, at last, the father and mother are left alone, to spend 
one autumn evening, a tall, bony, hard-favored man was ob-||Rhodes, who determined to go away as soon as the vessel/ their declining years at their solitary fire-side, to look back 
served making his way into the outskirts of the place. was finished, but he received such offers as induced him to: lapes scenes of activity, trial, and enjoyment, which can 

“ Halloa, there!” he cailed to a man the other side of the||remain. neverreturn. Such is the outline of the history of thousands 
fence, ‘‘ what town is this ere?” The first ship launched by the American architect, pre-|/of families. 

“Tt’s Farmington, sir.” sented a scene of general interest. The Sultan, who takes, 

“ Well, I want to know if you wwe any thing of a boy of|/particular pride in his navy, came down to the ship-yard antd| FRUGALITY. _ 
mine that lives here? ” had his silken tents spread; while the captain-pacha, at-||/ Wursovut fragality none can be rich, and with it, very few 

“A boy of yours — who?” tended by two or three hundred men provided with ropes, |} would be poor. 

“ Why, I’ve got a boy here, that’s livin’ on the town, and I||made ready to draw the vessel, a /a Turc, into the water. A man’s volantary expenses should not exceed his income. 
thought I’d jest look him up.” “‘ What are you going to do?” said Mr. Rhodes. Let no man anticipate uncertain profits. . 














dinary institution is, the successive changes it undergoes in . - 
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Origtwal Portrp. 


deal of tact. 

The difficulty of accomplishing this great manceavre in a 
prosperous career, is much increased by the circumstance 
that, as you advance, your ancient cronies throng the thicker 
jand closer around you. They in fact cling and cluster about 
lyou like so many bees, and with impertinent looks of glee 
seek to express their satisfaction with your prosperity. 

Now, it is a most desirable thing to get quit of these gen- 
| try —to have them brushed off. But it would be rude to do 
jthis with the fly-flap and the strong hand. You must get 
irid of them by more tact and management. And after you 
have got rid of them, that is, driven them from personal con- 
jtact, as it were, you have to continue to keep them at a 
proper distance. No easy matter this, for somehow or other 
| the obtuse creatures, your poor former acquaintance, will not 
see, what you see very distinctly, that you are now quite a 
| superior sort of person to them, and that they are no longer 

fit to be ranked amongst your friends. ‘This the perverse, 
/dull-witted fellows will not see. And, more provoking still, 
no degree of advancement in the world on your part, no ac- 


ON VISITING A TOMB AT MOUNT AUBURN, 


Bearing the device uf the Lotus Leaf, Caterpillar, and Butterfly, 
August 28th, 1840. 


** Canst thou be of the dead, the awfal dead ! 
The dark unknown ? 
Yes! to the dwelling where no footsteps fall, 
Never again to light up hearth or hall, 
Thy smile is gone! 
* Home! home! ’—once more the exulting voice arose, 
Thou art gone home! from that divine repose 
Never to roam ! 
Now the long yearnings of thy soui are stilled, — 
Home ! home! —thy peace is won, thy heart is filled, 
Thou art gone home!” 








Beavtirvt embiem for thee ! fur thee! 

Of a soul like thine, unfettered and free! 

And beautiful too is the place of thy rest, 
Where thou art dwelling, an unwelcomed guest. 


The oak wreaths its branches o’er the green turfy bed, 

A glorious shadow for the home of the dead! 

And the sunlight is gleaming through the glittering wreaths, 
The sunbeams are gushing where the soft zephyr breathes. 


yourself may think to the contrary, to contemplate you with 
a whit more respect than they did when you were one of 
themselves. They insist on considering you merely as hav- 
ing been more fortunate than themselyes— not a bit better 
or a bit cleverer. 

Let us remark here, that the successful in the world are 
the stout deniers of the doctrine of chances. They maintain 
that there is no such a thing as luck ; while the unsuccessful, 
again, are firm believers in the doctrine, and insist on it that 
not only is there such a thing as luck, but that luck is every 
thing. The successful man’s vanity prompts him to attribute 
his prosperity solely to his talents and merit —the unsuccess- 
ful man’s self-love to deny that the want of these qualities 
has been his hindrance. Hence the conflicting opinions of 
the two on this curious subject. Then, where lies the truth ? 
We suspect between. 

From a good deal of experience in the science of * cutting” 
under the circumstances alluded to in this paper — we shall 
‘shall not say whether as cutters or cuttee — we have flattered 
ourselves that we could throw out a few hints that might be 

found useful to gentlemen who are getting on in the world. 
and who are desirous of ridding themselves of their earlier 
Under this.supposition we offer the fol- 


Brightness and beauty around thee are thrown, 
But thou art unknowing — yes, thou art unknown; 
Thy face is hid from us, its gladness is o’er, 

We wait for thy footfall — it cometh no more ! 


Thy face is hid from us, but the light of thine eye 

How oft it has told us thou never couldst die! 

When it flashed forth a brightness from the light of the soul, 
Which the tomb cannot claim, which death cannot control. 


Thou’rt not here! thou’rt not here !— beneath the bright sod 
Is thy still precious robe — the gift of thy God. 

Thou hast laid it aside —thy mantle of dust — 

For a glorious garment in the home of the just! 


Thou’rt not here! thou art risen! in vain is our cry: 

We may wail to the echoes, and they will reply. 

Thou art there! thou’rt rejoicing! — oh! plead at his throne, 
That there we may meet thee — then, Knowing and known ! 


Brookline, Aug. 30, 1840. M. M. 0. 


SPIRITUAL MELODIES,----NO. II. 


SHEPARD. 
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Love not the world! Its smile is vain, 
To quell disease and banish wo, 

When throbs thy brow with fevered pain, r 
And life’s tide sweeps with Java flow : 

It cannot calm grief’s troubied wave, — 

It cannot heal one wound it gave. 


and poorer friends. 
lowing remarks : — 

For some time after you have started on the prosperous 
career on which you have luckily fallen, continue to smile 
and bow towards your old friends as formerly ; and when 
you meet them accidentally, (let this be, however, as seldom 
as you possibly can,) shake hands with them as cordially as 
ever. You may even venture to remark, accompanying such 
remark with an expression of regret, that they are prodigious 
strangers now. But this is not quite safe ground, and we 
by no means advise its general adoption. Conducting your- 
self in this way, your old friends will never suspect that there 
is already a change working at your heart —a secret operation 
as yet known only to yourself. 

By and by, throw the least, the very least thing of dis- 
Love not the world! tance into your greeting ; let your smile be apparently as cor- 

The godlike soul that in thee lives, idial as formerly, but let there now be a slight expression of 
abs sapeencsg ag _ & Gage lhe slightest degree possible of coolness, of an indefinable 
a ~< seach ~ _ | something or other in your general manner of a repulsive 
Awakes with Truth’s small voice and till. lcharacter ; take care, however, that it be indefinable —ehal 

it be of a description that cannot be named. 

This new feature in your bearing will probably startle the 
more shrewd and observant of your former friends ; but never 
jmind that — it is precisely the impression you desire to make. 
{It is even possible that some of them may express.by their 
| manner towards you a feeling of irritation at your new mode 
|| of treating them. Meet it by an expression of surprise at 
|| their conduct, and by increased coolness. There is now good 
ground for a quarrel — not open hostility, of course, but the 
|, warfare of distant looks and haughty salutations. Improve 

jit to the utmost, and wonder what the fellows mean. 

One of the most difficult things a person has to do, who is I Observe that the whole of this nice process of dissolving 
yetting ahead of the friends of his earlier and less prosperous | former associations is carried on without one angry or offen- 
years in the race of fortune, is to rid himself of these friends —||sive word being said on either side — without the slightest 
to get quit of persons whose want of success in the world) approach to an overt act of hostility; you, particularly, being 
renders them no longer fit associates. The thing is not easily as bland as ever. The whole is effected by look and manner 
done, for you have to maintain appearances. You have tojalone. 
repel them gradually and gently, and in such a manner as|| To the gentleman who is rising in the world, there are few 
to be able to defy them to lay any particular act of radeness, tina more offensive than the familiarity of old acquaint- 
any positive act of repulsion, to your charge. To manage''anceship, when presented in the shape of notes and letters. 


Love not the world! The garb it wears 
Is but a gaudy robe, put on 
To hide the tyrant form it bears, 
Till its blind victim’s heart is won; 
And then, like some mean slave, fast bound, 
He hugs the chains that gird him round. 


| 


Love not the world! Though beauty glows 
In all its varied forms, ’twill pass 

Like the swift autumn wind, that blows 
When forests chant their dying mass : 

Like frosty gems in winter’s morn, 

Its pleasures dazzle, and are gone. 


To earth it binds 


Love not the world! Oh! rather turn 
From its false charms away, and gaze 
Upon celestial beauty ; learn 
At Wisdom’s skrine, and tread her ways ; 
So shall thy path in peace be given, — 
Thy sou) be nurtured well for heaven. 


Boston, Oct., 23, 1840. 
Che Cwirtec. 


CUTTING OLD FRIENDS. 












































































‘quisition of wealth, will induce one of them, whatever you 


' : I 
the thing adroitly, therefore, requires some genius and a good |! Your old friends, still obstinately overlooking your advance- 


ment in the world, will in all probability continue to write 
to you when they have occasion to do so, in the free-and-easy 
way of former days. They will even sometimes so far for- 
}get themselves and you as to address you in a jocular strain. 
This must be instantly put down. Do it by brief and grave 
replies ; take no notice of their jokes, and never attempt an 
approach to one in return. This in time will cure them: if 
not, you must have recourse to stronger measures. You 
must either not answer at all, or administer some decided 
dampers. 

Should any of your former friends seek your patronage — 
a very probable case — take an early opportunity, while doing 
him some trifling service, of letting him feel sensibly your 
relative positions, all the while, however, exhibiting towards 
him the most friendly dispositions. But let him ever and 
anon feel the bit gently —let him fee} that he has got some- 
body on his back. Begin as soon as possible to lecture him 
lin a gentle way, all for his own good of course. Your char- 
acter of patron gives you a right to do this; and under this 
guise you can say the most cutting things to him without 
affording him the slightest ground for complaint. Under this 
guise you can address the most insulting language to him, 
and defy him to take it amiss. If he should, however, you 
can without any difficulty prove him to be one of the most 
ungrateful monsters that ever lived. You were doing all 
you could for him, and when you ventured to advise him — 
having nothing but his own good at heart —he chose to take 
offence at you, and to resent the friendly advice you gave 
him. Such an ungrateful dog! 

As few men can stand such treatment as that above al- 
luded to, long, we can venture to promise you that by a 
steady course of proceeding in the way we have pointed out, 
you will soon clear your hands of your old friends. — Dublin 


Penny Journal. 


Mecorvs of CHontatt. 


THE MAID OF ORLEANS. 


Joan D’Arc, called the Maid of Orleans, was born in 1407, 
jin the village of Domremi, near Vancouleurs, on the borders 
of Lorgaine. She rendered herself famous in history by com- 
mencing the expulsion of the English out of France, after 
the cohquests made in that country by Henry V. She had 
lived for some time servant at an inn, where she had been 
accustomed to ride the horses of her master’s guests to water ; 
her employment and conversation with the company whom 
she attended, had given her a degree of boldness above her 
sex ; and though only twenty-one years of age, she listened 
with pleasure to the martial achievements, the constant topies 
of conversation in a warlike age. The calamities of her 
country, and the distress of her sovereign, Charles VI., were 
the objects of her daily thoughts and nightly dreams. She 
was soon inflamed with the desire of avenging on the Eng- 
lish the misery of France; and an ignorant mind might pos- 
sibly mistake the impulse of her passions for heavenly inspi- 
rations. She procured admission to Baudrecourt, the gov- 
paaer of Vaucouleurs ; she declared to him that she had been 
exhorted by frequent visions and distinet voices to achieve 
the deliverance of her country; and the governor, either 
equally credulous himself, or sufficiently penetrating to fore- 
see the effect such an enthusiast might have on the minds of 
the vulgar, granted her an escort to the French court, which 
at that time resided at Chinon, in Touraine. 

On her arrival at Chinon, she is said to have distinguished 
Charles from his courtiers, though divested of every ensign 
of royalty ; to have revealed a secret to him unknown to all 
the world beside himself: and to have demanded, and de- 
scribed by particular marks, a sword she had never seen, 
and which she required as the instrument of her future vic- 
tories; she asserted that she was commissioned to raise the 
siege of Orleans, and to conduct her lawful prince to Rheims, 
to be there crowned and anointed King of the French. 
Charles and his ministers pretended to examine her preten- 
sions with scrupulous exactness: they affected at length to 
be convinced of the sincerity of her declarations, and of her 
supernatural powers ; their opinion was solemnly and pub- 
licly countenanced by an assembly of doctors and theologians, 
and by the parliament of France, then residing at Poictiers. 
After repeated examinations, the mission of Joan of Arc was 
pronounced to be divine ; and the spirits of a despairing peo- 
ple were again elevated by the hope that heaven had declared 
itself in favor of France. 
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The English were at that time besieging the city of Or- enriched with pearls, and shaded with white plumes, tied 
under her chin with a string. About her neck is a little 


leans, the last resource of Charles, and every thing indicated 
collar, and lower down, upon her bosom, a necklace composed 


come by his importunities, she had thrown herself into Com- 
peigne, which at that time was besieged by the Duke of Bur- 
In a sally on the quarters of John of Luxembourg, 


a speedy surrender. Joan undertook to raise the siege : and, || gundy. 
to render herself still more remarkable, girded herself with ||she was deserted by her friends, surrounded by her enemivs, 
the miraculous sword, of which she before had such extraor-|jand after a gallant resistance, taken prisoner. She is sup- 
dinary notices. Thus equipped, she ordered all the soldiers || posed to have been betrayed by the envy of the French, who/|is cut or slashed at the arms and elbows. Round her waist 
to confess themselves before they set out: she displayed in|/repined at every success being ascribed to her influence ; |\is an embroidered girdle, and in her right hand she holds the 
her hand a consecrated banner, and assured the troops of|jand the neglect of Charles, who made not the slightest effort ||sword with which she expelled the enemies of her sovereign 
Such confidence on her side soon raised the |/to procure her release, proves that he no longer expected to|{and her country. Iam not surprised at the animated and 
spirits of the French army ; and even the English, who pre-|/derive any benefit from the instrument he had adopted. The//enthusiastic attachment which the French still cherish for 
tended to despise her efforts, felt themselves secretly influ-|| Duke of Bedford purchased from John of Luxembourg this|/her memory. The critical and desperate emergency in which 
enced with the terrors of her mission. When she arrived ||important captive, and commenced a prosecution against her, ||she appeared ; her sex, youth, and even the obscurity of her 
near Orleans, she wrote to the English to quit the siege; but||which, whether undertaken from policy or revenge, stains||birth ; the unparalleled success which crowned her enterprise ; 
her messenger was detained, and loaded with irons: shej|with barbarity his accomplished character. As a prisoner|/the cruel and detestable sentence by which she was put to 
complained of this violation of good faith, and her herald|j)of war, Joan was entitled to the courtesy of good usage, \death ; the air of the marvellous spread over the whole nar- 
was sent back with a letter full of contempt. She then ad-|/ practised by civilized nations ; and in her military capacity ||ration, increased and strengthened by that veneration which 
dressed a second letter, which she fastened to the end of an|/she never had been impeached of acting with treachery or||time affixes to every great event; all these united causes 
arrow, and shot into the English fort raised before the city.||cruelty. But her enemies were inexorable; and to disguise |/conspire to place her above mortality. Rome and Athens 
The superscription was, “To the Duke of Bedford, who calls||the source of their enmity, they prevailed on the Bishop of||would undoubtedly have ranked her among their tutelary 
himself Regent of France, in the name of the King of Eng-|| Beauvais to prostitute the sacred name of religion to the per-|jdeities, and have erected temples to her honor; nor can I 
jand. Having no right to this kingdom, God commands|isecution they meditated. The bishop pretended that Joan ||help being amazed, that, amidst the almost infinite number 
you, by me, the Maid of Orleans, to abandon the forts you |had been taken in his diocese, and desired to have her tried ||of modern saints who crowd and disgrace the French churches, 


of small links. Her dress, which is that of a woman, I find 
it difficult exactly to describe. It sits close to the body, and 










certain success. 



















have raised, and to retire.’’ A supply of provisions wanting’ | 
to be conveyed into the town, Joan, at the head of some 
French troops, covered the embarkation, and entered Orleans 
at the head of the convoy which she had safely protected. 
While she was leading her troops along, a dead silence and 
astonishment reigned among the English ; and they regarded 
with religious awe that temerity, which they thought that 
nothing bat supernatural assistance could inspire. But they 
were soon roused from their state of amazement by a sally 
from the town ; Joan led on the besieged, bearing the sacred 
standard in her hand, encouraging them with her words and 
actions, bringing them to the trenches, and overpowering the 
besiegers in their own redoubts. In the attack of one of the 
forts, she was wounded in the neck with an arrow ; but in- 
stantly pulling out the weapon with her own hands, and get- 
ting the wound quickly dressed, she hastened back to head 
the troops, and to plant her victorious banner on the ramparts 
of theenemy. These successes continuing, the English found 
it was impossible to resist troops animated by such superior 
energy, and the Earl of Suffolk, who conducted the attack, 
thinking it dafgerous to remain any longer in the presenc¥ 
of such an enthusiaStic enemy, raised the siege, and retreated 
with all imaginable precaution. 

The siege of Orleans was raised in 1425; and the French, 
animated by this first essay of the holy Maid, prepared to 
improve their advantage. The Earl of Suffolk, with part of 
his forces, had retired to Jergeau ; he was there invested by 
the French, animated by the presence of Joan, and in ten 
days the town was taken by assault, and Suffolk himself 
made prisoner. Joan of Arc entered the town in triumph, 
at the head of her army. The constable Richemont pressed 
the remnant of English, who endeavored to retreat ; they 
were overtaken at the village of Patay: oppressed by their 
fears, they scarcely awaited the charge of their enemies; i 
two thousand were slaughtered on the field, and among the | 
numerous captives were Talbot and Scales. Thus the Maid 
of Orleans had early fulfilled a great part of her mission ; 
but a more arduous enterprise remained, to conduct the king 
to receive the crown at Rheims. The city itself lay far dis- 
tant from any place possessed by Charles; it was in the 
hands of the English; and the whole road which led to it 
was occupied by their garrisons. Yet Joan insisted on the 
execution of her design ; the king himself shook off his gen- 
eral indolence, and resolved to follow the exhortations of his 
warlike prophetess ; the nobility of France crowded to the 
standard of their youthful sovereign, who began his march 
at the head of twelve thousand men ; he passed without in- 
terruption through an enemy’s country ; received in his pro- 
gress the submission of Troyes ; was instantly admitted into 
Rheims, the inhabitants of which drove out the English, and 
in that city he was solemnly inaugurated ; the Maid of Or- 
leans standing by his side in complete armor, and displaying, 
during the ceremony, her holy banner. The claim of Charles, 
from his coronation at Rheims, received new lustre; and 
Laon, Soissons, Chateau-Thierri, Provins, and many other 
towns in the neighborhood, instantly revolted from the Eng- 
lish. 

Joan of Arc had declared, that with the inauguration of| 
Charles II., at Rheims, her mission expired ; and that it was 
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jmagic ; 


the forbidden garment. 


condemned to be burnt alive in the market place of Rouen; 


jmemory of this woman, in the city of Orleans, which is de- 


| whose Charles VII. and Joan of Arc, the Maid of Orleans, 


by an ecclesiastical court, for sorcery, impiety, idolatry, and 
the university of Paris disgraced itself by joining the 
request. But Joan for a long time defended herself with 
becoming firmness : she acknowledged her intentions to expel 
the English, the invaders of her country; and replied, that 
she submitted her inspirations, which her judges urged as 
agical, to God, the fountain of truth. But she was already 

prejudged ; her revelations were declared to be the inven- 
tions of the devil to delude the people ; and she was sen- 
tenced to be delivered over to the secular arm. It is with 
indignation the reader must peruse her fate: the Maid of} 
Orleans was found guilty of heresy and witchcraft; and sen- 
tenced to be burnt alive, the then punishment for such of- 
fences. But, previous to the infliction of this dreadful sen- 
tence, they were resolved to make her abjure her icine} 
errors ; and at length so far prevailed by terror and rigorous || 
treatmént, that her spirits were broken by the hardships she 
wastosuffer. Her former visionary dreains began to vanish, 
and a gloomy distrust took place of her late inspirations. 
She publicly declared herself willing to recant, and promised 
fever more to give way to the vain delusions which had 
hitherto misled her and imposed on the people. This was] 
what her oppressors desired ; and, willingto show some ap- 

pearance of mercy, they changed her sentence into perpetual 
imprisonment, and to be fed during life, on bread and water. 
But the rage of her enemies was not yet satiated. Suspecting 
that the female habit which she had consented to wear was 
disagreeable to her, they purposely placed in her apartment 
a suit of man’s apparel, and watched for the effects of their 
temptation upon her. Their artifices prevailed. Joan, struck }; 
with the sight of a dress in which she had gained so much 

glory, immediately threw off her penitent’s robes, and put on 
Her enemies caught her equipped 
in this manner; and her imprudence was considered as a 
relapse into her former transgressions. No recantation 
would suffice, and no pardon would be granted. She was 
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and this infamous sentence was executed with brutal sevesity, 
A. D. 1432. A mausoleum was afterwards erected to the 


scribed by Wraxall, in his Tour, as follows: “In the street 
leading from the bridge stands the celebrated monument 


are represented ou their knees before the body of our Saviour, 
who lies extended on the lap of the Virgin. It was erected 
by order of that monarch in 1458, to perpetuate his victories 
over the English, and their expulsion from his dominions. 
All the figures are in iron. The king appears bareheaded, 
and by him lies his helmet surrounded withacrown. Oppo- 
site to him is the Maid herself, in the same attitude of grate- 
ful devotion to Heaven. It is a most precious and invaluable 
historical monument. 

‘In the Hotel de Ville,” continues Wraxall, “is a portrait 
of the same immortal woman, which I[ studied long and at. 
tentively. Though it was not done till 1581, which was 
near 130 years after her decease, it is yet the oldest and best 
picture of her now existing. The painter seems undoubtedly 
to have drawn a flattering resemblance of her, and to have 
given his heroine imaginary charms. Her face, though long, 





eee 


irality. 


las a volunteer with the British troops. 
‘Lexington and Bunker Hill, 


no altar was ever erected to the Maid of Orleans.”’ 


PMMiscellawtes. 


A DESERTER OF A NOVEL CHARACTER. 

A navat officer who held a civil employment at Rhode 
Island, during the American war of independence, and who 
was of a spare, skeleton-like figure, was stopped by a senti- 
nel late one night, on his retarn from a visit, and shut up in 
the sentry-box, the soldier declaring that he should remain 
there until his officer came his rounds at twelve o’clock. 
“* My good fellow,” said Mr. W——, “I have tuld you who 
Iam, and I really think you ought to take my word.” “It 
will not do,” replied the soldier: ‘I am by no means satis- 
fied.” “ Then,’ taking from his pocket a quarter of a dol- 
lar, and presenting it, “will that satisfy you?” “Why, 
yes, I think it will.”’ “ And, now that I am released, pray 
tell me why you detained me at your post.” “I appre- 





‘hended you,” said the soldier, ‘as a deserter from the 
ichurch-yard.” 


The above officer, when a young man, and a stranger to 
London, stopped a gentleman to ask his way to the Admi- 
‘ Are you not mistaken in your inquiry?” said the 
gentleman: “{ should think that your business lies with 
the Victualling office.”” — English publication. 


THERE GOES FIVE: TALLy! 
A mipsnirman of the name of Dorcas was, at his own par- 
ticular request, landed at Boston, from the Glasgow frigate, 


ishortly after the breaking out of the American war, to serve 


In the battles of 
he received no less than 
seventeen gun-shot and other wounds. Those earliest in- 
‘flicted did not in any degree abate his ardor for the fight. 
‘Io dealing out his blows, and making good his way through 


ithe throng of the American soldiery, the fifth wound was 


idealt out to him, and followed by his exclamation of “ There 
goes five: Tally!” He wasever after known among the 
Americans, who were too brave themselves not to admire 
‘this trait of heroism and cool intrepidity, as Tally Dorcas.—/). 


RELICS OF OLDEN TIMES, OR GABRIEL'S WING. 

Tue sixth century of our era was one in which the decep- 
tions and influence of the Roman Catholic Church were at 
their height. It was daring this period that one of their 
greatest enemies, Martin Luther, was born. But previoas 
to his birth, there were many writers who attacked them, and 


among this number was Giovanni Boccaccio, the celebrated 


poet and novelist of Tuscany. He dared not, indeed, to 
oppose monkish abuses and clericai corruptions with perfect 
and open freedom, but he concealed his satire under the veil 
of fiction, and made tales the medium of conveying truth. 
His Decamerone was long proscribed, and though the indeli- 
cacies peculiar to the age were put forth as the cause, there 
is no doubt the blows he bestowed upon the Romish priests 
were the real allegation. 

We have now before us a copy of I! Decamerone, printed 
in Firenze, and but for its length, would translate, in full, 
Novella Decima, Giornata Sesta, of the cunning Italian, wherein 


her wish, after having fulfilled her promises, to return to her||is of exceeding beauty, heightened by an expression of in-||he narrates the wit and presence of mind of Frate Cipolla, 


former condition. The Count of Dunoise had exhorted her 


telligence and grandeur rarely united. Her hair falls loosely 


and displays the true nature of the relics exhibited in Catholic 


to persevere till the English were finally expelled. Over-!down her back, and she wears on her head a sort of bonnet'ichurches and convents. As it is, we give the following 
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abridgement of the tale, in which its gist and substance is 
condensed. 

One Sunday morning, when all the inhabitants of the 
neighboring hamlets had assembled at the church of Cer- 
taldo, Father Cipolla reminded them of their annual contri- 
bations to the poor of the Lord Baron, St. Anthony, which pro- 
cure for their flocks and herds the peculiar protection of the 

lessed saint, and promised, as a special favor, to show to all 
the devout who would assemble before the church that day 
at the ninth hour, a feather of the angel Gabriel’s wing, 
which he dropped in the chamber of the Virgin at the An- 
nunciation. Among the auditors of Cipolla were two of his 
friends and jovial companions, who had often laughed at his 
public exhibitions of relics ; and now wishing to see how he 
would extricate himself from the embarrassment, managed, 
whilst he dined and slept at the inn of the village, to take the 
feather out of his casket, and fill it with cinders. The pre- 
cious relic had been recently drawn from the tail of a parrot, | 
a bird little known in Tuscany, and which had never been 
heard of at Certaldo. 

At the appointed hour the whole country assembled before 
the church. The unsuspecting friar began his verbose ser- 
mon, made his confession, lighted two tapers, put off his 
hood, opened his vest, took out the casket, blessed it, and 
afier a few words in praise of the angel Gabriel, opened it, 
and finding it filled with cinders, without the smallest change 
of countenance, raised his hands to heaven, thanked God. 
and closing it again, addressed the multitude. He then re- 
lated to them a fictitious journey to Jerusalem, where the 
holy patriarch had shown him all his sacred treasury of 
relics, amongst others the toupet of the seraphim that ap- 
peared to St. Francis, a nail of a cherubim, some of the gar- 
ments of the holy Catholic faith, a few of the rays of the star 
which appeared to the magi in the East, a little of the sound 
of the bells of Solomon’s Temple in a vial, the plume of the 
angelic wing he had already told them of, and a few of the 
coals with which the blessed martyr, St. Laurence, had been 
roasted. The benevolent patriarch, in reward of Cipolla’s 
pilgrimage, gave him the sacred feather and cinders at part- 
ing. These he placed in separate caskets, lest the holy 
coals should soil the angelic plume; but the caskets were so 
alike that he often mistook the one for the other, as in the 
present instance, by the express interposition of Providence. 
The feast of St. Laurence would arrive in two days; the 
blessed cinders were sent to rekindle the fiame of devotion 
in their hearts. “To this end, therefore,’ continued he, 
‘blessed children, reverently uncover your heads, and de- 
voutly behold them ; and whoever shall be marked by them 
with the sign of the cross, shall be unhurt by fire for one 
year.” Assoon as he had sang a hymn in the praise of St. 
Laurence, the credulous multitude crowded round him, to 
gaze on the casket with stupid wonder, and to have their| 
white shirts, vests and veils marked with large black soetnan 
the friar telling them, the more he used of the cinders the’ 
more they grew in the casket, as he had often proved.| 
When all this was over, the two roguish youths laughed with 
Cipolla at the trick they had played him, and praising his| 
dexterity, gave him back the parrot’s feather, which served | 
him as well the following year. — Northampton Republican. 





FOR THE LADIES. —CHANCES OF MARRIAGE. 

Taxinec one hundred as the whole number of chances a, 
woman gets of marrying, somebody in the Edinburgh Scots-' 
man has prepared a table in which the said one hundred) 
chances are distributed as follows : — Between the ages of| 
fifteen and twenty, 14 1-2 ; between twenty and twenty-five, | 
52; twenty-five and thirty, 18; thirty and thirty-five, 6 1-2 ;) 
thirty-five and forty, 3 3-4; forty and forty-five, 2 3-4; forty- 
five and fifty, 1 1-2; fifty and fifty-five, 3-4; fifty-five and 
sixty, 1-4; over sixty-five one-tenth ofa chance. We think 
this latter might as well have been set down as a whole 
chance to get the tenth of a husband, as any man who would 
marry a woman over sixty-five would hardly amount to 
more than that. 

These calculations are based on the statistics, as near as 
they could be obtained, of all the marriages in the United 
Kingdoms of England, Scotland and Ireland. Calculated 
for the meridian of Greenwich, we presume they will answer 
nearly as well for all others. At any rate, our young women 
will do well to ponder them attentively. Thirty-one passed. 
the chances diminish in a frightful ratio, and after thirty- 
five are really not worth talking about — despite the old ad- 


age that 
« There flies no goose so gray, but soon or late, 


May find some honest gander for a mate.”” WV. Y. Tattler. 


\|pets, drums and thunder,” 
\jand zealous employment; 


‘‘ MISCHIEVOUS BIRDS.’ 

What are called mischievous vind will often be found 
most useful. The woodpecker, which was supposed to muti- 
late the trees, saves it from the ravages of numerous worms 
inthe bark. The robin, which attacks the cherries, also picks 
up thousands of the worms which devastate whole fields. 


son, while he is constantly employed many other days in de- 
stroying noxious, destructive vermin. 
last year, escaping adroitly the discharges of the fowler, have 
multiplied to something over half a dozen. There are mil- 
lions of grasshoppers in the fields, some much more numer- 
ous than others. There is a wide difference in the numbers 
of these on the two sides of the Merrimac river in Concord — 
the east side carries the palm five, and even ten for one. 
Our rye reapers on the east side were amused with the fam- 
ily of crows preying upon the grasshoppers. One wise head 
took his place as a watch upon the dry limbs of a tree, while 
the rest of the flock alighted in the field and went to work 
like so many turkeys, picking up and swallowing pga 
of the devourers of grass and every useful green hing. | 
Farmers’ Visiter. 








For the Boston Weekly Magazine. 
THE DREAM, 


I sleep, but my heart waketh. — Solomon’s Song, ch. v. ver. 2. 


Tue evening clouds were tinged with gold, 

And dew-drops from the flowerets wept, 

When I the murmuring stream attained, 
And near its waters slept. 


I dreamed of long forgotten joys ; 
For —though my senses slept — my heart 
Did to my waking soul, its own 

Fond souvenirs impart. 


I dreamed beside the murmuring stream : 

And visioned forms of other years 

a mixed with shadowy scenes of love — 
Of love, and hopes, and fears. 


Methought, unto my grassy couch 
The one beloved maiden came, 
And told, in gentle tones, that she 
Had still remained the same, 


1 looked into her deep-blue eyes, 
While much of constant love she spoke ; 
But when she laid her hand on mine, 
I started — and awoke! 
East Florida, August, 1840. 


Original Besans. 


TRIFLES FROM MY ESCRITOIRE.—NO. V. 
Fentow Citizens : a suggestion ortwo. Allow me to allude 
to the rabid spirit of political sectarianism now abroad. Be- 
lieve me, that though it may aid in exciting an interest in a 
country, yet it is a fictitious interest, and not allied to patriot- 
ism. — Patriotism! the word is as common as the sunlight, 





but where is the spirit of which it is the name? All love of 
country is absorbed in self-interest and rage of party ; 


the 
instruments of reason are despised, and her clear deductions 


concealed or forgotten under the convincing arguments of a 
| glittering array, the roar of cannon, “ blunderbusses, trum- 


which are bruught into steady 
the spirit of liberty bows in de- 
votion to a sectional leader, who, having created a herd of 
followers, leads them hither and thither, — poor things ! — 
like lambs to the slaughter, while he receives their frantic 
approbation for his every deed, however inconsistent with 
former principles. Now, my friends, this is a bold assertion, 
butcan you pro-e it untrue? J think not, since there are 
means of substantiating its truth. It is the name, more than 
the thing, which divides, unites and teaches people to hate, 
at the present time. Have you considered to what such a 
state of things will lead? Beware! A country, thus sup- 
ported, must inevitably fall —it certainly contains the seeds 
of decadence. 

It is said that a love of country is inherent to every haman 
breast. But in these days of captious dispate, would any 
institute an opposite belief, he can wish no better basis on 
which to rest his argument, than the condact of most political 
partizans. The spirit of selfishness has overcome and im- 
periously controls the spirit of patriotism. In whatever di- 
rection the attention is employed, the anholy fires of faction 


The crow pulls up the corn for a few days only of the sea- 


Our three crows of 
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meet tthe view. The broad range for the operation of national 
love is despised, for the scanty limits of a sect; the noble 
elevation of the sentiment is forgotten in a mean devotion to 
self, and the energy of the patriot is concentrated, directed 
and modified, but for the parasitical services of a cabal. 
We seldom hear of a national movement to advance the 
cause of morals or the intellect ; —the “treasury” and “ sub- 
treasury ” are the shibboleths of all parties ; and wisdom is re- 
quired but to teach how to heap the private coffers. In legis- 
lation, the bill most interesting is the “compensation bill.” 

Should you go to the next caucus, my friends, you will be 
told that the present contention is the most important of all 
political jars which have occurred since the settlement of 
the country, —that now is the great crisis which must deter- 
mine whether this government is to exist longer, —and that 
should you vote with the speaker you will be a patriot, phi- 
lanthropist and a saviour of your country. Now there will be 
many present, down whose throats those assertions will glide 
like young snakes for safety through their parents’ mouths. 
But you will not believe such impudent nonsense, unless you 

‘are mad with party rage. I allude to no particular party in 
my remarks. 

The sentiment of patriotism will be lost, if some circum- 
stance occur not to drive Americans from devouring them- 
selves —to direct the superfluous national energy on some 
iJexterior object —to call together the diverted and separated 

feeling of nationality, and thus to resuscitate the noble wish 
to serve our countrymen. Countrymen! at the mention of 
that simple word, what pride should elevate the soul ; for 
Washington and Franklin and Adams were our brethren — 
reared in the same great family. The country had no higher 
claim on their services, than it has now on every citizen. 
Yet Washington sacrificed his private interests, that al] his 
brethren might exist in more perfect happiness, and in a 
more elevated state of being. All, now, have the same 
opportunities for imbibing the same patriotism and acting 
under the same high motives; and to receive his benefits 
without conferring them on others in return, is a species of 
injustice and ingratitude. Why must so much energy be 
lost in pernicious contention? If, from the abodes of the 
blessed, the spirit of Washington be permitted to range and 
influence the land of his earthly affections —the theatre of 
his matchless virtue, his noble transactions —may he calm 
the fury now abroad and make every public action spring 
from impulses that ruled his conduct; may he cause our 
national energy to be solely directed to one object — not the 
aggrandizement of the few — not the promulgation of party 
scandal, but the advancement of the North and the South — 
the East and the West, to the highest goal of national glory. 

In reflecting on the various factions and baubles that jar 
and divide society, one cannot come to a conclusion very 
flattering to the general intellect or morals. Indeed, the very 
worst phase of our character as a people, is the political. For 
what morality can be found in the ruling motives that cause 
the parties ?— what judgment is evinced by those constituting 
them? Do not interested persons create the party whose 
predominance is the best means of rapidly advancing their 
private fortunes? Their cupidity plainly designates the 
amount of their morality ; and the glittering trifles which 
attract, and the specious sentences which mystify, also prove 
how great is the operation of intellect with most political 
partizans. 

Can any deny these univocal assertions? If so, will they 
state why parties congregate so ardently on evenings prece- 
ding elections? It is not for the selection of candidates. 
Do they meet to cherish a patriotic feeling that would, on 
ogcasion, prompt to a perfect sacrifice of self? No; for they 
listen to, and applaud the vilest abuse upon, what is often- 
times the majority of their countrymen. Is it to congratu- 
late each other on the advancement of the country, for the 
last political year? No; for, whatever the national pros- 
perity, the ruling administration is denounced, private 
characters traduced, and every minute fault so exhibited, 
that to the partizan’s jaundiced eyes it assumes the magni- 
tude of a huge crime. It is not, then, for patriotism, or 
charity, or congratulation, that they assemble on evenings 
preceding elections, but it is for the purposes of selfishness 
and partizanship. Still after an election, there is much con- 
gratulation. Then the victors make 

** The kettle to the trumpet speak, 
The trumpet to the cannoneer without, 
The cannons to the heavens, the heavens to earth! 

To learn how to appreciate the worship of the Great, Per- 
fect One, enter his tabernacle, from the rant and fury of a 


- 
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caucus. There, you cannot but imagine Peace, with open||house plants. Our readers who prize the beautiful Camelia 


wing, sheltering and brooding over the congregation, while 

the angel of “good will to man” stirs every heart and 

prompts to deeds of charity to all. J. b. &. 
Washington College. 
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Utrratsm. — It is curious to observe the progress of ultra- 
ism. A few years ago it was ultra to deny the rightfulness 
of war, especially defensive war. The next step of ultraism 
was to the doctrine of non-resistance, and then followed 
naturally in its train the denial of the rightfulness of civil 
government, or, as it is usually called, the “ no-human-gov- 
ernment doctrine.” The latest step in this onward march is 
the calling of a convention by the “ Friends of Universal 
Reform,” which is to meet in this city on the 17th November, 
to discuss the validity and authority of the institutions of the 
Sabbath, the Church, and the Ministry, as they exist among 
us. These institutions, it is more than intimated, wil be 
“found on careful inquiry to be but human inventions, and 
that the corruptions, abuses and spiritual tyranny which have 
ever attended them are but their legitimate results,’ and 
therefore “the glory of God and the good of man demand 
that their actual character should be exposed, and their 
power for ever destroyed.” 

We presume the next step will be the abrogation of the 
marriage relation and of parental authority, if indeed there 
should be any ground-left for such institutions. The French 
philosophy extolled the life of the savage, as the highest state 
of purity and freedom. Our new school of philosophers seem 
to have discovered that the condition of the beasts is still 
more pure and free. 





Macuine ror Composition. — In our last we gave an ac- 
count of a machine invented in Germany for the setting up 
and distribution of printing types, by which the work of sev- 
eral men in composition might be performed by one, and the 
labor of returning the types to the case be performed by the 
machine, without any superintendence. Many attempts have 
been made to accomplish this object. The nearest approach 
to success was the invention of Dr. Church, a native of Ver- 
mont, who spent several years in Europe in bringing his 
notions into practice. His plan was to cast the type by ma- 
chinery, which arranged them in boxes, from which they 
were taken by playing on keys as on a piano, and arranged 
in pages. He had no mode of distribution, however, and the 
types had to be recast afier being once used. The expense 
of this process prevented its being applied to practical pur- 
poses. 

The New Orleans Native American states that a gentleman 
of that city some three or four years ago conceived the same 
idea, and has since been engaged at intervals in testing its 
feasibility. He is now confident that he can demonstrate 
the perfect practicability of the scheme. The sketches and 
drawings are all complete. He hopes soon to complete a 
model of the machine, and will immediately take measures 
to secure the patent, and bring the invention before the 
printing public. — The machine will evable one compositor 
to do the work which, according to the present system, re- 
quires three or four. For distribution it will only be neces- 
sary to set the machine going, and, without any superinten- 
dence it will accomplish its work with an accuracy that the 
hand can never attain. 

The idea of the thing, he says, is perfectly simple. The dié- 
tributing machine is connected with the machine that facili- 
tates the composition. At each step taken in the composing 
process, a corresponding impression is made upon the dis- 
tributing machine. Set this going, then, and it exactly re- 
verses the uperation, undoing what the former did. 

The editor of the Native American is perfectly convinced 
of the practicability of the undertaking, and indulges in some 
felicitations on the prospect. Though well aware, however, 
of the astonishing strides of invention in the present age, we 
have serious doubts whether we shall see his anticipations 
realized. 





Green House Burnt. — A very destructive fire broke out 
in the conservatory of Mr. George C. Thorburn, at Astoria, 
L. L., near New York, on the morning of Tuesday last, 
which occasioned a very heavy damage to his stock of green 


Japonica, will regret to learn the loss of eight hundred of these 
valuable plants, many of which were twelve feet high, and 
invaluable. A hot house was also destroyed, with a rare col- 
lection of Cacti and Aloes, and a Papiflora Alata— the largest 
plant inthe country. The fire proceeded from some unknown 
cause near the furnace. The whole house had recently been 
put in complete repair. It will be difficult to replace some 
of the plants destroyed, on account of their size and rarity. 
The loss is estimated at $7,000, being $3,000 more than 


A late number of the London Journal of Commerce con- 
tains an interesting return made from the British Foreign 
Office to an order of the House of Commons, of the slave 
vessels brought before the several courts of mixed commis- 
sion for adjudication since the 1st Jan. 1839, to the 9th March, 
1840, the latest date to which it could be prepared. The 
total number of vessels so reported is 77, of which 43 were 
found sailing under Portuguese colors, 3 under the Spanish 
|flag, 5 under the flag of the United States, and the flags of 
'26 are not reported. Froth 26 of these vessels 5,541 slaves 


were taken — none were found on board the residue. 
SRE iS Pia te eer gas The packet ship North America, which arrived in New 
Mr. Russert. — Since the publication of ovr last, Mr. York last week, brought in her steerage 200 passengers, the 
Russell has arrived in the city, and commenced a series of || whole of whom were “ Latter Day Saints,” or Mormons, 
concerts. He was welcomed on Tuesday evening by a/|pound for the Mormon settlement at Quincey. The Liverpool 
crowded audience at the Temple, which, in view of the short |/Chronicle states that upward of 2000 are in treaty to embark 
notice given of the entertainment, furnishes a very flattering early next spring for the same locality. A great portion of 
proof of the estimate our citizens put upon his merits. He|/ihose who sailed in the North America are members of the 
gives his second concert this evening. |Total Abstinence Society, and are from Leicestershire and 


| Herefordshire. 
GGeekly Mecoryv. 


| The famous Thames Tunnel, as is well known, is now 
near completion. The mode of egress is to be by a spiral 

An Excuance.—- Another, and we hope a final and suc- |Staircase, for foot-passengers. The carriage way is to be 
cessful attempt, is now making to erect a suitable edifice |/also spiral, and two hundred feet in diameter. The gradients 
to be used as an Exchange, on the vacant lot on the south| of the road will be about one in twenty-five, forming an in- 
side of State street. We learn from a circular which has||clination by no means inconveniently steep, indeed less so 


the insurance. 

































been received, that a plan has been digested for this purpose, 
under the direction of Mr. Rogers, the well known architect ; 
that the estate may be bought for $150,000; and that the 


Banking rooms, and Eating and Lodging House, can be 
erected for a sum not exceeding $160,000. The lowest es- 
timates of rent from the estate is nearly eight per cent., with- 
out estimating any income from thé room to be appropriated 
for the Exchange. The stock is divided into 600 shares of 
$500 each —and only 130 shares are now required to be 


be an ornament to the city, and give great facilities to the 
mercantile community. That this balance of stock will be 
promptly subscribed for, there can be no doubt. — Mer. Jour. 
The Philadelphia North American tells an extraordinary 
story of the effects of extracting teeth. On the 23d of Sept. 
man residing in Russell street, had a tooth drawn, and his 
jaw bled for two days. He then called in, one after the oth- 
er, Drs. Stevens, McClellan and Coates, and to the present 
date their combined wisdom has not as yet proved effectual, 
though several expedients have been resorted to, such as 
cobwebs, burnt cork, burning with nitrate of silver, and sear- 
ing with hot iron. From two o’clock on Thursday morning 
until ten, he bled so profusely as to be obliged to sit and let 
the blood run from his mouth. From that time until four 
o’clock in the afternoon, the bleeding was continually les- 
sening, but was sufficient to cause death if relief could not 


soon be had. 


The largest library in the world is said to be the one in the 
British Museum. It contains more than half a million of 
printed books, and a hundred and twenty thousand manu- 
scripts. The next largest is the Royal Library of Paris, in 
which there are over four hundred thousand books, and 
eighty thousand manuscripts. 

Miss Amerigo Vespucci, who claims to be a lineal descend- 
ant of the man who gave the name to America, and who 


'figured in this country last year, was in Glasgow during the 


session of the British Association, and accompanied that 
body in some of their promenades for scientific purposes. 

Robert Walch, for many years the distinguished editor of 
the National Gazette, but who has been for the last few years 
in Europe, has in press, “Sketches of the Most Eminent 
Living Personages in France.’ It will be published in a 
few weeks. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine (Burton’s) was sold last week 
to Messrs. Graham and Peterson, publishers of the Casket, 
and the two works will, on the first of December, be publish- 
ed as one; the subscribers to the Magazine receiving the 
Casket. 

It is said that three American sea-captains have entered 
the service of the Chinese government. 
give Victoria more trouble with the Chinese than she im- 


agined at first. 
Mrs. Eliza Woodward was on Tuesday bound over to ap- 


necessary buildings, for an Exchange, Insurance offices, | 


taken up, to insure the erection of an Exchange, which will | 


This notion may ||and entertain 


‘than some of our Boston streets. 

At the recent election in Cincinnati, all the bar rooms, 
||liquor shops, &c., were closed, by mutual agreement among 
|the proprietors, and the result was one of the most quiet 
elections which ever took place. 

The New York Times states that the insurance offices in 
that city are, in consequence of the war news from Europe, 
unwilling to fake long risks. 
| 


Eusitess Wirectorn. 











AGENTS WANTED. 
Twelve or fifteen good, efficient, and responsible Agents are wanted, to 
travel in this and the neighboring States, to obtain subscribers for dif- 
ferent valuable publications, to whom very liberal inducements will be 
given. Apply to C. D. Strona, 17 School Street, up stairs. 


HENRY PRENTISS, 
No. 33 Court Street, (opposite the new Court House,) bas constantly on 
hand the greatesy of. Sheet Music and Mus.cal Instruments to 
be found in the ceuatry. Piano Fortes and Harps for sale, or to let on 
reasonable terms. Umbrellas and lustruments repaired. *,* Wholesale 
dealers from the country supplied at a liberal discount. 


DANIEL MANN, M. D., 
Surgeon Dentist, and manufacturer of Mineral ‘l’eeth, 16 Summer Street 
|| Boston. His mineral teeth are of the highest perfection, beauty, an 
|| strength. His mode of filling teeth is a perfect preservation. ‘hose 
whose teeth are decaying, should lose no time in having them saved. 











| 





|| All operations warranted. 


GEO. R. FRENCH, 
(Successor to D. Ruszell,) No. 12 School Street. Visiting cards en- 
graved and printed, in the neatest manner. 


FORD’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE, 

No. 2 Wilson’s Lane, Boston. Meals served up at all hours of the day, 
(Sundays excepted.) ...Fruit and Pastry, Hot Coffee, Tea, Chocolate, 
Buckwheat and Rice Cakes, Soda and Mead, &c. &c....Oysters served 
up in the most approved style, *,* Gentlemen transiently visiting the 
city, will find the above a desirable place to obtain a meal, being con- 
stantly kept neat and orderly, and supplied with a great variety of dishes, 
varying in price froin 6 1-4 to 50 cts. 


C. D. STRONG, 
Bookbinder and Publisher, No. 17 School street, Boston. Particular at- 
tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 
hand books, for private and public libraries. Very neat, and cheap. 


WILLIAM PRATT, 


No. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealer in Gold and Silver Watches, 
ewelry,&c. The most complicated Watches and Music Boxes repaired, 


MILTON DAGGETT, 


Permanent and Transient Boarding, No. 1 Suffolk Place, Boston. 
trance No. 300 Washington Street. 


PAMELIA HILL, 


Miniature Painter, No. 19 Somerset Street. 


OAKES & SWAN, 


Music Engravers and Publishers, 8 1-2 Tremont Row. 


THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
AN ELEGANT QUARTO JOURNAL OF 
Literature, the Arts and Sciences, 
EMBELLISHED WITH MUSIC. 

This interesting and popular periodical is issued in a style of elegance 
fitted to adorn the parlor or to grace the Piano, and is filled with a 
variety of original and selected matter calculated to instruct, improve 
the minds of its readers. Its morals are intended to be 
of the purest, and its literature of the most elevated character. Some 
of the most eminent American writers are contributors to its columns. 

The selections of Music are made with great care, and would cost, at 
the music stores, more than double the subscription price of the paper. 

Teams. — $2.50 per annum, in advance ; five copies, $10 00. 

‘oxtmasters are authorized to remit subscriptions, according to a late 
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et . ‘ P 0 
pear at the Municipal Court, on a charge of attempting tO poOl-|! decision of the Postmaster General ; but in case the: er ead doing so, 
rs, 


son another woman by sending her a cup of spirits contain- 
ing arsenic. 
Thanksgiving in Maine, Thursday, November 26th. 


expense of the 
DvD. H. ELA & J. B. HALL, 
a No. 37 Cornhiit. 


{Exchange papers will oblige the publishers by insertifg the above. } 


they may be remitted at the risk and 
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TEtiTs SITY SHAHID TH MOWMDe. 
A BALLAD.—THE POETRY BY F. W. H. BAYLEY—THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY G. A. HODSON. 


Andante e con espressione. 
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rose ; 4 cull’d for me in sum-mer time, The sweet-est flow’rthat blows: 
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twined with care the vir-gin wreath, And smil’dif I aiaie proved, But thoughhe laid it at my feet, = nev-er said he loved, 
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s 
2d—He seem’‘d to feel, sie at my side, He watch’d me in the festive hall, | -. left his home for sunny climes: He came—the wealth of other lands 
The rapture of delight, ate trembled if { moved, Fall many years had past, Had crown'‘d him as he roved, 
His eyes were lit with joyousness, But softly though his ee fell, And the hopes that fann‘d my spirit- | A star was shining on his breast, 
When mine were gledand bright; | He never said he loved Had faded all at last. (flame, And then he said he loved! 
che PUAUSe ww. ject so ceremonious : they laid violent hands on him, brought||motions. If the geese went to the house of the plaintiff, he 
: him to the deck, and having lashed him to one of the guns,|| was to be considered the owner; if to the defendant, then 








gave him two hundred bastinadoes on the soles of his feet,||the case was to be decided in the defendant’s favor. The 
is the punishment of his disobedience. In proportion as the| geese, on being let out, made their way to a. neighboring mud 
smart of the blows that had been inflicted were less sensible, || puddle, where they regaled themselves all day, and the latest 
the arthritic symptoms became less acute, and were subdued ||intelligence was, that they had not yet reached the domicil 
in a few days, without leaving in their train any degree of!|of either party. 
lameness. 


Tse Name or Cuan.es. — France has no cause to congratu- 
late herself on the majority of her kings who have borne the 
name of Charles. Charles the Bald was a capuchin king,| 
and a visionary. Charles the Fat was possessed of a devil, 
and died a fool. Charles the Simple was worthy of his name. 


Charles the Handsome was the enemy of commerce, and trav- ; 
elled no where without a carriage full of relics. Charles the|| “The patient on whom this happy cure was wrought,||/ Pryine into Orner Forks’ Business. — “ What are you 


Wise, in one day, during the times of the Jacquerie, killed lived for many years without any return of his old trouble-|/doing there?” inquired Jack of Tom, as he caught him peep- 
20,000 Of his subjects. Charles IX., the King of St. Bar.||Some companion ; and it remains to be disputed whether the||ing through the key-hole. 

tholomew, shot his subjects with his fowling-piece. Charles fright, or the blows so dextrously applied, had most todoj| ‘“ What's that to you?”’ said Tom; “TI don’t like to see a 
X., late at Holyrood, but now at rest with his fathers, crowns with the prompt issue of his case, which seems to be sus-|/person prying into other people’s business,” 

the series. ceptible of a useful application.” 


























A Potice Macistrate. — Truth is not seldom extracted 
by accident. Mr. A., whose office is frequently clamorous 
with the litigators of shilling warrants, suddenly called out, 
“Silence, there! There's been,” added he, “two or three peo- 
ple committed, and I have not heard a word they have said.” 


A CERTAIN CURE FOR THE GOUT. A Qvceer One. — Sir John Salter, who died in 1605, and 
Tue master of a merchant-ship, on his route from Mar-||was a generous benefactor to the worshipful company of 
seilles to the island of Cyprus, was fallen in with by an Alge-|| Salters, ordered in his last will and testament, the beadles and 
rine corsair, from which he was hailed, with a peremptory ||servants of the company to go to the church of St. Magnus, 
order to repair on board. He was at the time bound hand|/the first week of every October, and knock upon his grave- 
and foot with an acute attack of the gout, to violent parox-||stone, with sticks and staves, three times each person, and 
ysms of which he had been for several years subject. Inj|say, “ How do you do, brother Salter? I hope you are well!” 
this extremity, he sent his chief mate on board the corsair ; — 
but with his visit and apology the Algerine captain was so}} Currovs Law Case.—A case was recently tried at New 
little satisfied, that he ordered him back to his vessel, pro-|| Orleans, as we learn from the American of that city, involv- 
testing that, whether dead or alive, he would see his com-||ing the question of the ownership of six geese. So contra- 
mander. The latter, carefully enveloped in his bedding, ||dictory was the evidence, that the venerable judge, in order 
which was kid on a grating, was lowered into a boat, and//to settle the question, ordered the geese to be turned into the 
in this trim conveyed to the pirate. The Algerines were|/street, and appointed two officers of the court to watch their 


A eroriovs idea has been started in Maine. It is to collect 
a judicious library for the use of the insane. That State is 
soon to have a fine institution for this unfortunate portion of 
its citizens opened at Augusta, the seat of government. 
a — 
The Boston Weekly Magazine 


Is published every Saturday, at No. 37 Cornhill. Terms, $3.00 per 
mM ; er $2.50 in advance. Persons remitting $10.00, will receive 
vecopies. All letters must be post paid, (unless containing money,) 
and directed to the Publishers. 





